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governs the most intense energy, and pre- 
vents its acting in any way but as it ought. 
And with respect to things in wbicli there 
may be excess, it does not mean imperfect 
enjoyment of them ; but the regulation of 
their quantity, so that the enjoyment of 
them shall be greatest. Tor instance, in 
the matter we have at present in hand, 
temperance in color does not mean imper- 
fect or dull enjoyment of color; but it 
means that government of color which shall 
bring the utmost possible enjoyment out of 
all hue3. A bad colorist does not lave beau- 
tiful color better than the best colorist does, 
nor half so much. But he indulges in it to 
excess; he uses it in large masses, and un- 
subdued ; and then it is a law of Nature, a 
law as universal as that of gravitation, that 
he shall not be able to enjoy it so much as 
if he bad used it in less quantity. His eye 
is jaded and satiated, and the blue and red 
have life in them no more. He tries to 
paint them bluer and redder in vain ; all 
the blue has become grey, and gets greyer 
the more he adds to it; all his crimson has 
become brown, and gets more sere and 
autumnal the more he deepens it. But the 
great painter is sternly temperate in his 
work; he loves the vivid color with all his 
heart; but for a long time he does not 
allow himself anythinglike it, Dothing but 
sober browns and dull greys, and colors 
that have no conceivable beauty in them ; 
but these by his government become lovely; 
and after bringing out of them all the life 
and power they possess, and enjoying them 
to the uttermost, — cautiously, aud as the 
crown of the work, and the consummation 
of its music, he permits the momentary 
crimson and azure, and the whole canvas' 
is in a flame. 

Again, in curvature, which is the cause 
of loveliness in all forms, the bad designer 
does not enjoy it more than the great de- 
signer, but he indulges in it till his eye is 
satiated, and he cannot obtain enough of it 
to touch his jaded feeling for grace. But 
the great and temperate designer does not 
allow himself any violent curves ; he works 
much with lines in which the curvature, 
though always existing, is long before it is 
perceived. He dwells on all these subdued 
curvatures to the uttermost, and opposes 
them with still severer lines to bring them 
out in fuller sweetness, and, at last, he al- 
lows himself a momentary curve of energy, 
and all the work is, in an instant, full of 
life and grace. 



ABT MTEWS FKOM ENGLAND.-LETTEB 6. 

_ .» „„„ * , „ August 28, 1S55. 

ToOitE&Uonofthe Crayon: 

"While London remains almost denuded 
of any visible Art manifestations at this 
season of the year, we continue represent- 
ed in a compendious and comprehensive 
form at Paris ; and it is from that city that 
I address yon on the present occasion. It 
belongs rather to your Parisian correspond- 
ent to treat of the general aspect of the 
great gathering here from all nations and 
kindreds that possess or would attain to a 
status in Art ; and I hope not to interfere 
unduly with his province in the few re- 
marks I shall offer. • 

The Art of the present day appears to 
me, from the cursory inspection .1 have as 



yet been enabled to make, reducible into 
three main branches : the French, the Ger- 
man, and the English. The first, I should 
say, stands clearly highest in a technical 
point of view; the men of Prance are the 
easiest, tho surest, and the ablest workmen 
with their implements. They can draw, 
and color, and manipulate, at a rate and 
with a certainty of result unknown to other 
nations. The Germans (whose productions, 
however, I have not hitherto examined 
with any degree of minuteness) are not 
much less observant, more labored, but far 
less artistic. The English are the freest of 
all, the least dogmatic, and essentially, 
though apparently in a limited sense, the 
most various, the most enjoying, and the 
most hopeful. The first section has its 
offshoots in Belgium, Spain, Italy ; the se- 
cond in the Scandinavian and northern 
races ; the third, nowhere — for the mere 
glance I have yet had of America would 
scarcely induce me to trace in her a ten- 
dency towards the English principles rather 
than the French. 

It appears to me that, on the whole, the 
decided direction of all three schools is 
what goes by the name of Realism. This 
the French attain by a broad and massive, 
and to me mainly very delightful, study of 
effects, which, without much elaboration, 
they render vividly and powerfully in a 
most remarkable degree. The Germans 
lcok for character and manners, but with a 
certain German bonhomie which, how- 
ever conscientious, has something petty, 
cold, and artificial. The English study 
hard and individually, work with more 
minuteuess and more affection than either 
French or Germans, but often in a hapha- 
zard, mindless, characterless kind of way. 
I except from this classification that which 
is more properly to be considered as mental 
effort on the part of each school — the his- 
toric painters of France, men of singular 
and elevated ability, but not so much pain- 
ters as thoughtful narrators ; the Catholic 
revivalists of Germany ; and the mere con- 
ventionalists of England, than whom a 
more mediocre and useless body of men is 
not easily to be found. Each of these sec- 
tions is nationally distinctive ; but none be- 
longs to the distinctive artistic tendency of 
the age. 

The English artists appear to have made 
their way with the French public rapidly 
and conclusively, spite of many objections 
on the score of smallness of style and diin- 
lessness of subject, their originality is gene- 
rally admitted — indeed, with a cordiality 
which appears to me almost excessive : and 
the Pre-Raphaelite school especially seems 
likely not only to obtain barren suffrages, 
but to create a corresponding movement 
among the French. I suspect that the next 
Parisian gallery will show the practical 
effect of that school almost as clearly as the 
English exhibitions have done for the last 
half dozen years. Millais's " Ophelia," and 
" Order of Release," excite curiosity and 
wonder, mingled certainly with hostile cri- 
ticism of details and ultimate principles, 
but of such a kind as proves the deep im- 
pression he has created. Hunt, though 
seemingly less noticed and less appreciated, 
is not less recognized as an extraordinary 
appearance of the highest class. As far as 
I have observed, however, the quality upon 
which we chiefly pride ourselves — transpa- 
rent purity and truth of color — is less felt 



by the French, who seem to find us raw 
and scattered in this reepect — and not 
without much truth, albeit a half-truth. 
To my eye there is, assuredly, an amenity 
and an atmospheric quality in the English 
pictures, as one takes in the entire range of 
canvas-covered wall in a broad glance, 
which neither the sombre masses of French 
color, with all their breadth and suffused 
depth, nor the cold distinctness of the Ger- 
mans, can boast. 

A second quality which the French admit 
and admire in the English is humor; and, 
in this respect, they dwell particularly upon 
Mulready, and, with less accuracy, upon 
Webster. There is justice in the opinion ; 
though perhaps the recognition of this 
quality is based partly upon the precon- 
ceived notion of the French writers, that 
humor is distinctively an English attribute. 
And that it is so an Englishman would be 
the last to dispute. 

I think we ought to feel, on the whole, 
well satisfied both with the appearance we 
make at Paris, and with the amount of ap- 
preciation accorded to us. "We come among 
those who knew us not, whose own prin- 
ciples and habits are against us, and who, 
nevertheless, give us credit for quite as 
much excellence as the severer English cri- 
tics would themselves be disposed to allow. 
The verdict is not always the same, but it 
is generally equally liberal. May we profit, 
as there is indeed more than ample occasion 
we should, not only from the verbal stric- 
tures, but also from the more cogent in- 
centive set before us by the eminent qua- 
lities of many and many an able French 
adept., For my own part, I cannot hesi- 
tate to express profound respect for the 
artistic fecundity and power which meets 
one on every hand in the departments oc- 
cupied by France herself, — tame, objection- 
able, and even abhorreut, as I find much 
that the natives regard with complacence 
or veneration. 

Except as regards the fine art exhibition, 
I cannot express any sort of opinion upon 
the show England makes in the great Pa- 
risian display, for I have not up to this time 
had an opportunity of visiting the main 
body of the collection — the Palais de Pin- • 
dustrie. And, even in what I have said, I 
speak with a full sense of the inadequacy 
arising as well from partial examination as 
from the overwhelming mass of material 
which oppresses the energy and the judg- 
ment when one attempts to examine, to 
classify, and to reduce to verbal expression. 

Death has deprived us within the month, 
of a clever portrait sculptor, Patrick Parks, 
who quits earth in the prime of life. Ho 
was noticeable for a peculiarly pictorial 
treatment in sculpture, a daringly free, and 
even lax rendering of such details as hair, 
flesh-markings and drapery, — such as in- 
terfered with the right application of his 
form of art, while it gained him the appro- 
bation of the less critical. One of his 
latest works was a bust of Napoleon III. 

The vacancy created by another death 
has, I believe, been filled up ; Mr. Frederick 
Tayler becoming the successor of Copley 
Fielding, in the Presidency of the Old 
Water-color Society. Here, again, the or- 
dinary exhibition-goer or connoisseur claps 
his hands, while the man who looks upon 
art in a serious light, deplores that a rapid 
pencil, unmeaning knack, and vapid addic- 
tion to dogs, horses, and hunting scenes, 
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should secure the honors due to thought 
and truth. From what I have seen of Mr. 
Tayler's earlier performances, I believe lie 
has done a good deal better than he does 
n0Wi — though always more of a sketcher 
than an artist. 

The men who have become observers 
and critical writers in art, through the in- 
fluence of Ruskin, are now quite a class. 
The last whose labors have fallen into my 
hands, is an architect of the name of Street, 
who has published a work on the Gothic 
architecture of Northern Italy, with espe- 
cial reference to the materials used — whe- 
ther brick or stone, &c, and the characte- 
ristic modes of their adaptation. To say 
that he is a thorough Ruskinian, is to fa- 
thom his critical character: he is also a 
very sensible and industrious man, from 
whom, if his practice corresponds with his 
precepts, something approvable of his own 
might be expected in architecture. 

The Art-Union Exhibition of the present 
season is one of the most futile I have 
witnessed — the prizeholders generally seem- 
ing to be much on a par in taste with the 
highest among them, who has bestowed 
his money, as I mentioned before, on Mr. 
Sant's "Fortune-Teller." To second-rate 
artists, who know not where to look out 
for purchasers, the Art-Union may well be 
a God-send, and it is, doubtless, both a sign 
and an aid in the more general diffusion of 
an interest in Art; but to most of the 
higher purposes its practical working is a 
nuisance. 

Long a subject of discussion and delibe- 
ration, the future governance of our Na- 
tional Gallery of pictnres is at length set- 
tled by the promulgation of a minute of the 
Lords of the Treasury. On the whole, a 
much more liberal spirit pervades the de- 
cision than has hitherto regulated the In- 
stitution. There is to be an annual vote of 
money for the purchase of pictures ; a re- 
sponsible director and a travelling agent 
are appointed ; and the selection of Sir 
Charles Eastlake for the former post, pas- 
sionately attacked as it is by many, on 
grounds which I once before alluded to, is 
a step for which many valid causes of jus- 
tification may be adduced. I cannot see 
that we needed a German, in the person of 
Mr. Otto Mundler, for the office of travel- 
ling agent. He may be fully, and even 
eminently, qualified, for anything I know 
or surmise to the contrary ; but are there 
not Englishmen to spare qualified also? 
That is the question ; and I have not met 
a single artist who does not answer it in 
the affirmative. The unsatisfactory ar- 
rangement of trustees as the supreme exe- 
cutive rulers of the gallery is retained, spite 
of the appointment of a director, who is to 
do the substantial work of the department. 
Some reasons, not altogether frivolous, are 
assigned for this proceeding; yet it seems 
objectionable, and is certainly quite anoma- 
lous — more so even under the system now 
initiated than before; and it has already 
produced confusions and complaints in 
abundance. This is the old story over 
again: the best of Englishmen is not good 
enough to do the business he alone really 
understands, unless there be a nobleman of 
straw to parade before the public for honor 
and show as the presiding deitv. I do not 
enter into details, which you will probably 
before now have found set forth at length 
in the Athenaum, or elsewhere. It is un- 



derstood, moreover, that some amalgama- 
tion of our now scattered Art-collections is 
under consideration. 

Great alterations have taken place in the 
external aspect of Oxford, which obtains 
the fame of our most beautiful city ; and 
changes on an equal scale are contemplated 
in Westminster, in connection with the 
completion of the new Houses of Parlia- 
ment. One feels inclined to distrust such 
doings, spite of the array of elevations, 
sections, bird's-eye views, and all the paper 
paraphernalia of projecting architects. To 
alter Westminster for the purpose of finish- 
ing the Parliament Houses in conformity 
with their present style, does not, prima 
facia, present any very brilliant prospect 
for the lover of pure Art ; and if the choice 
lies between the two evils, one would 
rather have present ugliness of common- 
place, than future ugliness of pretension. 
In "handsome" modern improvements, 
picturesqueness vanishes. Paris is an im- 
proved, and a finer city with its vast new 
Rue de Rivoli ; but it is certainly a less 
picturesque one. 

Two new statues deck our metropolis. 
Sir Robert Walpole's marble effigy set up 
in St. Stephen's Hall, in the House of Com- 
mons, is the apotheosis of government by- 
corruption. Mr. Bell is the sculptor; and 
has produced a work of some energy and 
imposing effect, but lost in the frippery of 
eighteenth-century costume, which, with 
the bad taste so rampant in actual sculp- 
ture, he parades rather than curtails. So 
at least I thought, when I saw the plaster 
east at the academy ; but such matters 
look sometimes chaster and more subdued 
in marble. Baily's bronze Peel set up in 
the city now stands uncovered, looking 
somewhat ungainly and attitudinizing ; but 
there is many a worse thing of the kind 
about London streets to keep it in counte- 
nance. 

Besides the book of Mr. Street above 
mentioned, the month has produced a gift- 
book edition of Campbell's commonplace 
" Pleasures of Hope," illustrated with so-so 
wood-cuts; a couple of manuals of Gothic 
Ornament ; and a volume of Designs, by 
Miss Agnes Fraser, an amateur, from 
Madame Schoppenhauer's tale of "Poor 
Margaret." Of these the originals were 
exhibited at the collection of Art in aid of 
our " Patriotic Fund," and possessed 
enough " favor and prettiness" to bespeak 
the sympathy of artists, and command the 
raptures of young ladies. 

War. M. Rossetti. 



Park, August, 1855. 

Messes. Editors: — The Exposition des 
Beaux Arts continues to attract great 
crowds of visitors from all quarters of 
Europe. And no wonder it does, for what 
exhibition of the Fine Arts has the world 
ever seen on so large a scale ? This enor- 
mous gallery, numbering between 6,000 and 
7,000 works, few of which are not of merit, 
and a large number undoubted chefs 
cTwuvre; a gallery in which 28 countries 
are represented, and where the distinguish- 
ing characteristics of all the modern 
schools may be judged and compared, side 
by side, seems to me well worth even a 
voyage across the Atlantic to see. 

You will easily conceive that it would 



be an impossible thing, even after repeated 
visits, for the critic to do anything like full 
justice to this mammoth collection. The 
eye and brain, to say nothing of the legs 
and back of the visitor, become, as you 
may imagine, pretty thoroughly fatigued, 
before he is half through. Half after hall, 
acre after acre, of painted surface in gilt 
frames, floats by, till the best things cease 
to arrest us in our lamentable weariness. 
Yet we conscientiously and lovingly go 
through, and think we see all that ia to be 
seen. But mortal brains become conscious 
of the conditions of their health. We do 
our best, but it is as skimmingly as possible. 
"Good friend," we say, "dont keep me 
standing before this Du Blanc, or that 
Qnelquechose — for good as it is, and more- 
over, because it is good, wq really are not 
physically able to see it. Show me no 
more, ah ! show me no more, but carry me 
back to the cushioned seats, or we shall be 
in the swift road to mental and bodily 
inanition." 

Before venturing on a letter upon the 
Exposition, I had a little curiosity to run 
through the bulky catalogue with statisti- 
cal pencil in hand, with a view to give you 
a kind of arithmetical notion of the great 
gallery. I find that the first edition of 
the catalogue gives 5,112 works of Art. 
This includes paintings in oil and aquarel; 
pastels, cartoons, engravings, lithographs, 
architectural drawings, statues and busts 
in marble, bronze or plaster. I see, how- 
ever, that additions have been made, and 
came across a picture the other day num- 
bered 6,491. It is probable that the later 
editions of the bulky catalogue keep ac- 
count of this rising tide, but I don't care 
to trouble myself with the details of this 
enormous growth. 

Of these works, France, in the original 
catalogue, numbers 1,061 exhibitors, (which 
is 76 more than all the rest put together), 
of which 695 are painters, 171 sculptors, 
77 engravers, 28 lithographers, and 90 ar- 
chitects. 

To go on with these little sums in addi- 
tion, Great Britain is represented by 145 
oil and water color painters, 34 sculptors, 
51 engravers, 60 architects, and 9 litho- 
graphers. 

Belgium'has 114 painters, 16 sculptors, 
and 8 engravers. 

Prussia, 72 painters, 16 sculptors, 18 en- 
gravers, 2Llithograpliers, and 2 architects., 

Holland 61 painters, 2 sculptors, 10 en- 
gravers, 3 architects. 

Austria, 32 painters, 31 sculptors, 6 en- 
gravers, 3 architects. 

Switzerland, 37 painters, 4 sculptors, 8 
engravers, 1 architect. 

Spain. 33 painters, 5 sculptors, 1 engra- 
ver, 1 lithographer, 14 architects. 

Then follow in smaller figures Baden and 
Nassau, Bavaria, Denmark, Sweden, Nor- 
way, the Two Sicilies, the Pontifical States, 
Hesse, Portugal, Sardinia, Tuscany, the 
Hanseatic cities, Wurtemberg, Turkey, 
Java, Peru, Mexico, and the United States 
of America. (For manners, I put ourselves 
last). 

Here is a goodly list. I shall not, how- 
ever, weary you or myself in attempting 
the arduous task of noting every picture of 
merit — nor even every country represented. 
At present I shall confine myself to. the 
French piotures, some of them at least, 
which I have particularly noticed. .'...:. 
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France, in, my opinion, (and I am confi- 
dent of the concurrence of all my artist 
friends here), takes the lead in Art, cer- 
tainly in the art of painting, at the present 
day. If we wish for the best pictures of 
the day, the best in conception, in charac- 
ter, in skillfulness and vigor of treatment, 
and by far the best in color (without which 
every picture is defective), we must, I 
think, go to the Frenchman. No doubt 
there are poor pictures, and mediocre pic- 
tures, and ambitious pictures, that signally 
fail, of gigantic dimensions too, (for the 
French love size), to be seen here. No 
doubt, too, there are artists in France over- 
rated. There is Ingres, for instance — I 
never could see what the French find so 
great in his works. Here is a room full of 
them — almost all cold, academic, without 
feeling either in sentiment or color. If I 
pass by his pictures, I must needs pass by 
hundreds of others inferior. 

There, too, is Gudin, who, I believe, has 
T>een in fash ion once, and may be now, with 
many, for his sea views. He exhibits a 
large number; but I do dislike them so 
much, that I avoid that part of the gallery 
where they hang. 

There is Oorot, a landscape painter of the 
new school, and much talked of in cliques. 
Some of my friends rank him as the first 
landscapist. He has merit, doubtless ; but 
I have not yet been able to discover in his 
pictures that poetry, that suggestive cha- 
racter, which is claimed as his distinguish- 
ing quality. To me he is cold and unreal. 

And there is Oourbet, another paysa- 
giste, who has some vigorous gigantic 
sketches, which, if smaller and more mo- 
dest, would be more pleasing. 

But there are others, many others, whose 
works fasten upon me again and again. 

Of some of these, allow me to make 
mention : 

Leon Belly — a new name, and I believe 
a young man, has two or three landscapes, 
in which trees are the chief feature, 
very striking and fine, showing a true and 
careful study of nature — masterly, effective, 
and imaginative, and charming in color. 
Whatever may be said of exaggeration in 
the French painters, it cannot apply to the 
landscapists. I find more bona-jide truth, 
more evidences of earnest and conscientious 
study of nature, more imagination, more 
good drawing, and certainly more skill in 
the handling of their colors, in the best of 
the French paysagistes, than in any other 
of whom I have any knowledge. 

Auguste Bonheur, a brother of Eosa, has 
two capital landscapes. I notice that an 
English critic condescends to praise his 
works. 

Of Mdlle. Eosa Bonheur's large field and 
cattle picture, I cannot speak so enthusiasm 
tically as many do. Her " Horse Market," 
which I lately saw in London, is certainly 
a splendid picture. It is by far the best 
she has ever exhibited — full of tremendous 
vigor and taction, wonderful and bold in 
drawing, and excellent in color. 
_ Of Couture I need not speak. His great 
picture of the Decadence of Eome never 
appeared better. I am not sure that it is 
not the greatest picture that has appeared 
in France for a long time. But Couture 
cannot paint the reverse of this picture. 
In his attempts at religious and spiritual 
subjects he entirely fails. His "Fauconnier" 
is also here — a Page in black ascending a 



palace stairs, and teasing a falcon on his 
wrist — a masterpiece of luminous and lux- 
urious color. 

Decamps, the most original, varied, and 
prolific of painters, has 47 pictures. There 
are few of them that do not arrest and fas- 
cinate us by their singular charm. Here 
are scenes in the shady streets and courts 
of Eastern cities, scenes in deserts and 
mountains, lonely, clouded twilights, where 
a mysterious light reddens the horizon, and 
streams down on the dark, dim, Eembrandt- 
ish figure, sitting, or standing, or hurrying 
on. Here are Albanese, Turks, Bohemians, 
Italians, Spaniards, children with tortoises, 
Scripture scenes, Don Quixotes, horses and 
camels, tigers, elephants, apes, ducks, chick- 
ens, all sorts of subjects wrought with 
color, at once sensuously rich and vaguely 
imaginative, and with the most marvellous 
executive skill. 

Delacroix has 35 pictures, some of them 
very large. He is peculiar, but very afflu- 
ent in color, which, however, I cannot yet 
entirely comprehend. He sometimes re- 
sembles Eubens, not in his color at all, nor 
his subjects, but in his daring, dashing 
treatment of them. Of his pictures, I am 
most struck with the "Prisoner of Chillon," 
"Tasso in Prison, mocked by Madmen." 
" The Execution of the Doge Marino Fa- 
liero," and the " Shipwreck of Don Juan." 

Diaz sends several small pictures, beauti- 
ful as usual in tone, but not differing from 
his usual things, except in one; a large pic- 
ture, where he attempts, with signal failure, 
a wholly different style. 

Francais has two large and very clever 
landscapes. 

There is a Venetian sunset, by Tiern, ex- 
ceedingly beautiful. If I had been told it 
was a Turner, I should have said it was by 
far the most lovely Turner I had ever seen 

There are some exquisite pictures by Ha- 
mon, of children and young people, in very 
classic costume, quite original in style, full 
of delicate, subtle, and tender, sentiment, 
and beautiful in finish. 

Meissonnier has works of extraordinary 
merit. Nothing in any of the old Flemish 
masters is finer. In color, in composition, 
in life-like character, and in almost miracu- 
lously minute execution, nothing in the 
Exposition surpasses them. A writer in 
the Londou Athenaeum took occasion to say 
that Meissonnier sought to be original by 
painting on excessively small panels. The 
size of his panel has, no doubt, attracted 
many people, because the people are natu- 
rally astonished at any man executing any- 
thing so thoroughly on so small a surface. 
But, he would have deservedly earned his 
reputation, whether he had painted small 
or large. 

The reverse of this minute style is seen 
in Muller's large picture, which is trans- 
ferred from the Luxembourg gallery — " The 
Appeal of the last victims of the Eeign of 
Terror " — a powerful and dramatic picture 
of some note, belonging to Government. 

Place has some effective coast scenes — 
and Pron, a new name, a charming wooded 
landscape— to me, individually, one of the 
most masterly landscapes in the Exhibition. 

Eobert Fleury: "Pillage in a Jewish 
House in Venice," " The last moments of 
Montaigne," and a horribly truthful scene 
of inquisitorial torture (how some of these 
Frenchmen delight in horrors !) are all very 
striking. 



Theodore Eousseau has several land- 
scapes. Eousseau stands among the first 
(many place him first) of the paysagistes 
of France. His pictures have no resem- 
blance to those of any other painter. They 
are like photographs, or like real scenes 
seen in a dark mirror. They are not, 
however, picturesque selections from Na- 
ture. He seems perfectly indifferent about 
his choice of a subject. The commonest 
field, or bit of wood, or marsh serves him. 
But, he paints it in such a way, that it is 
like putting the scene before you in camera 
obscura; and, though his subjects are so 
simple, he endues everything with quiet 
poetic sentiment. No one studies harder 
and more conscientiously. He lives in the 
country, and devotes his life to his Art. 

Constantin Troyon is another of the sin- 
cere students of Nature. Troyon is one of 
the first of the French colorists. He revels 
in color. His subjects are mainly cattle 
and dogs, with the addition of landscape 
and peasants. I hear people talk of Eosa 
Bonheur, who know nothing of Troyon. 
I am amazed at it. Both paint the same 
class of subject, but how differently ! I do 
not wish to detract from Eosa Bonheur's 
genius. But how cold, and hard, and aca- 
demic are her works, after looking at 
Troyon's! In his large picture of "Oxen 
Going to Labor," he has painted with a 
broad, free brush, the misty, grey morning 
light — everything is wet and dewy. The 
oxen and figures in the middle of the pic- 
ture, have just enough vagueness against 
the sky — their breath surrounds them in 
vapory exhalations. Tou feel that this is 
morning — there is coolness around you and 
moisture underneath. And how broad — 
how simple is the whole picture! His 
" Cows Drinking " is another exquisite 
piece of color. His " Hunting Dogs Best- 
ing," is equally fine. Two white dogs are 
setting in a woodland path — both panting 
and hot — their eyes shut, and their tongues 
hanging, while near them sits a peasant in 
blue blouse, half touched by the tree 
shadow, under which he is resting; a wood 
stretches off in the background. What a 
shady quiet broods over the scene — render- 
ed only the more pastoral and tranquil by 
contrast with the panting dogs and the 
flecked sunlight in the distant woods. 

I had intended saying something of the 
great Horace Vernet — who has an entire 
room filled, twenty-two pictures, but all 
large. Here are battles innumerable, all 
fire and action — and here his immense " La 
Srnala," brought from Versailles. 

And, in contrast with this wonderful 
artist, and for totally different subjects, 
there is the fashionable court painter, Wint- 
terhalter (who, however, is not a French- 
man, and is named twice in the catalogue), 
who has a large, gaudy, tea-tray-looking 
picture of the Empress, surrounded by her 
ladies of honor, seated, in Decameron style! 
in the greenest and most flowery of 
bowers. 

But, I must end here. I have mentioned 
most of the French paintings that have 
struck me. They are the works that I am 
drawn to, as to a beautiful poem — and this 
magnetism is to me the test of their value : 
others may differ from me — I have spoken 
only for myself. 

I remain, very truly yours, 

©. 



